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Some Reasons Why Teachers Are Easier to Understand 
Than Textbooks 

Teachers often report that many of their students have difficulty 
learning new information from textbooks^ but that these same students 
seem quite able to understand and learn material presented orally in 
class. In this paper, we will consider the' quest ion of why some chil- ^ 
dren find textbooks to be so much more difficult than teachers' 
presentations- ' ' 

Different views of readifig lead to different answers. One very 
common view is that reading is basically equivalent to listen! ng wi th 
the additional step of decoding written words to speech (Fries, 1962). 
Those who hold this view emphasize that the textbook might contain 
words the sludents cannot decode, and vocabulary arid syntactic str'uc- 
. tures that the students do not know. This view leads to suggestions' 
that remediation focus'on decoding, vocabulary and syntax. An alterna-' 
tlve view is that both reading and listening require the interplay of a 
variety of complex processes and that, although there are many slmi- 
•larit;ie5, tlylre may be important IdS fferences -between listening and. 
reading in addition to those having to do wl th decod! ng vocabulary 
and.syntax (see Kleiman e Schal1ert> 1978, and Rubin, 1977> for further 
discussion) It is this latter view that we, ^s cogni t-i ve psycliologi sts 
favor • ; ■ ■ \ 
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Sampling Written and Spoken Presentations ^ 

In order to Identify differences between some of the : o ng^nd 
reading tasks children encounter in school, we have been stti;^; • the 
ways in which information is presented by teachers and by authors of 
children's textbooks, in'our initial study, to bev. described 5n this 
paper, we wanted a small but fairly typical sample of the expository 
texts childreh are expected to r^ad, and we wanted tape-recordings and 
observations of teachers* presentations of comparable material to their 
classes* To obtain these samples, we began with four selections from • 
the SRA Readi ng Laboratory that had been^ adaj^fed for middle-grade 
readers from materi'a] origi nal ly intended for adults . To obtain samples 
of ^,eachers' presentations, we had ten teachers use the adult articles 
as a'basfs for preparing a classroom presentation. The teachers, each / 
speaking on one of four topics, were tape-recorded as they engaged 
theii; students in a lecture/discussion, complete with student questions, 
responses and commencjts. One of the authors (DS) observed all of the 
presentations and took notes on aspects of the presentations that might 
not be captured in transcriptions of the tape recordings; 

These, smal 1 samples are, of course. Inadequate' for drawing general 
conclusions about' the many type^ and levels of written nr^^terials, or 
about how most 'teachers present information on most topics. However, 
they have proven adequate to identify some of the potential advantages 
that teachers have over textbooks In helping children to understand and 
remembei the material. In the next section, we will present excerpts 
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from ^ne written passage and excerpts and analysis of one teacher's ' 
presentation* The differences between- teachers -and textbooks, exempll- 
fled by these excerpts, will then be discussed in' terms, of four ad- 
vantages that teachers have over' textbooks. In the final section, we 
will discuss some implications of these advantages for teachers and 
for writers of chiidren^s textbooks- ^ 

Exce^rpts From ar Textbook and a Teacher's Presentation 

The topic of the passage and presentation from which we will draw 

examples is sequoia trees. Both the written passage and the teacher's 

presentation discussed several attributes oi the' trees, such as their 

size and age, and the history of efforts to serve them. For our ex- 

amples, we will focus solely on information about the size of the tr 

We have chosen these excerpts bececrTe't^ clear examples of 

, ' . . ■ . ' ' '■ . ■ -A 

the contrasts we wl 1 1 discuss . The teacher In our example may be 

particularly adept at presenting information to her. class, but the ^ 

» types- of things she does are found to some extent In all ten presen- 

tations in our^study. . ^> 

■ i" , . . - , ^ 

The SRA written passage contains 63 sentences. Those dealing 
either directfy^r indirectly wi.th size ^re as foHowsjl^ 

Sequoia National Park In California is the home of • the 
oldest and biggest; living things- They are. the famous "big 
. ' trees/' the giant sequoias.- • ' ^ 

i At first, reports of these trees were thought to be tall 
tales. Imagine trees thirty feet thick .at the bottom and 
three hundred feet highl . ^ 
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As the sequoia grow$/thc lower branches drop off. 
Finally the nearest branch may be rx\re. than a hundVed feet 
above the ground.... 

Some^mes a fallen tree has been hollowed out by fire. 
Then it becomes a tunnel through which visitors cart walk.... 

Wdthout cfpubt the most famous tree In the park Is, the 
General Sherm^in. II may be the biggest and oldest living 
thing In the vorld. This tree is as. tall as a twenty- 
seven-story skyscraper. It contains enough lumber to 
buHd a good sized village. It would make a box large enough 
to hx)ld the greatest ocean I iner .ever built. And at least 
forty freight cars would be neede^xto haul away just Its 
trunk. ... 4 . \ * 

Thousands of the big trees were cut dOwn and cut up. 
Often they were blasted wr^h ^ynamltc Into pieces small 
enough to handle. 

The teacher's presentat ion dj f fered from this written presentation In 

seVeral Interesting ways. iWe will dIscMss some of wha\t sJ^ sfald about the 

-size of the sequoias". Wet presentation began with: A 

» Teacbej;: Today we are going to learn about something that's 

the oldest and the biggest lining thlng-that we. know 
of. V The oldest and the biggest. Now think just a 
. minute before you get your hand up. The oldest and 
the biggest . What do. you think It is — Jeff? 

£tudent: . Dinosaur. 

T: '^Why Is dirfosaur not a good answer? 
* S: Not living. - ^ . " ' 

This type of Interchange continues with students* suggesting ejephant, . 

wfiate, shark and the earth/ until: ► ' 
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S: Trees, Trees are Nvinfj. 
s T: All right. Sayj^5t aQofn. Listen again. Heidi's got 

the answer over here. Say It again. 
Sequoia tree. 

T: Sequoia- trees. How many of you've ever hoard of a 
sequoia tree? , 

With this brief Introduction to the lesson, the teacher has done 

several things which may hefp her students understand and learn the j 

material. First, she began by finding out ^b^ut the children's prior- 

knowledge. This provided/ an opportunity to correct -th^fl r Initial res- 

. • - ' \ 

pohses^ and^ In so doing, to make clear the characteristics that arc 

. / ■ r 

central to the discussion. Moreover, It enable^ her to remind the chll- 

■ J ■ i ' : 

dren of Information they I ready knew, and to contrast the new Information 
with that already knovm^ In addition, sT^e Immediately got the attention 
of the students and motivated them to partlripatlj; actively In learning 
n^w Information. When one student gave the cornl|Ct answer, note how 



Che teacher directed the class* attention tq that^chl Id , had the child 

repeat It, and theh repeated the answer herself. \The teacher then went 

on to find out more about the students' prior know|e<Igc^b/ asking how 

; many have heard of sequoia trees. ^ / \ ^ 

The teacher also had Ideos about what she could and could not assume 

the children al ready knew. For exampje, before descrTblng exactly how big 

the tre^s actual ly^are, she asked class: J 

t: When -we're talking about big, .we're ^talking about 
/ ^^■■:^r:^ height, and what else? Not just height, but what - ^ 

; elsfeT David? 

>' ■ ' " .. ■ . . 

. • S; width? " . ' 
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T: . All right. Width. What eise, ^ybe? When we think 
about something being big , It's tal 1 , and it's wl de , 
and Its wh^it sise? 

S : Heavy ... 

T: Heavy, O-.K. So» v/e^e talking about i t^ mass or Us 
vol ume . 



J^ext, the teacher made use of her knowledge of what the s.tudenis kn^w to 

relate new Information to things already familiar to them; 

T:' Some of them grow 300 feet tall . They might groW a 
N hundred and eight feet around..., the thickness of 

the tronk might be thirty feet. Now Ict.'s go back. 
How tall is 300' feet? Well/ I called the Forum 30 
[the tallest local building] and it's taller than 
300 feet p so I co(f]dn't use that as an' example, but 
if we were to take the hallway out h.f»ci?t ^nd stand 
f t straight-on end*, it wouldn't be tall enough. I'm 
talking about from that door way down, you know how 
far. It *s down there. It's a long way. It's not 
tall enough. Now some of them get that/tall, but 
some of them* get even tailer. Three hundred feet 
is the length of this sidewalk out here, from where 
you gipt on It at the road, over here to tKe ramp. 
\; ' ' That's 300 feet. 'Imagine that sidewalk standing 
; V- straight up this >^ay. O.K.? ThatJ/5 300 feet ... . 

[She continues to discuss the other dlmenslojis. In. 

slml lar\wa/s.] / ' ^ 

' ■' 'K . - \ '\ . . ' r;. . ^' . .■ . ' r'- ' . -■' 

Hertp because of KeV know^J^'dge of what the c+il Idren al ready knew, the 

' ■ ■■■ ' \ ■ ^ • ,-. -.^ '■ \ 

teacher could use specific examples wi th which the chllxJrefv were Vy 

•■■ - ' A ' ' ■ • ■.' ' • ■ - ■ ■ > 

famlllai*. It Is IriterestT^g to note that all .Jhree teachers In piir study 
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who spoke about sequoia trees mcfitloned the Forum 30 building when d?5- 
cut^sing their height « ?n our samples, examples from the children's 
^everyday experience are quite common. This personalizes the presenta- 
tion In a way that would be d^ficulc for the textbook writer. The 
examples of the Forum 30 building and the sidewalk outside the school 
are cl^early much more concrete aM^ familiar to the children than the 
examples used in the wr i t ten i text . 

The children also took .advantage of the fact that th^y can Interact 
wUh.the teacher. We have some Instances of children asking specific 
quet^tions, such as a child who i nterrupted' the teacher's di^scusslon of 
the General Sherman Tre^ as the world's Jarcest: * 

S: What abcut" the redwood trees? - 
T: The redwood trees, Jeff, are taller, r Some of 
them are Caller, but they'rjg^ oot as big around. 

There are not as many examples of chndren^a5.klng specific Information- 
relevant questions as one might expect. However^- teachers often seemed 
to be responding t6 nonverbal' cues from the children,, such ^s puzzled 
Tookii or gazes directed out the wlndow« This feedback and the teachers' 
Icncn^ledge of their students enabled them to avoid spending, a lot bf time 
on things the cjilldrcn already khew. ''"^ . ^ - - ____ — 



One other way in which the presenta tlcmsr of Jth^ 
'^J>from. the Written tei^t is that the teachers empha«^tze<f cer tarfn p^ 
Stating them, repeated! yV For ex^inpre, in the abov6 excerpt th«S:^tM^ 
^ repeated |he Information about the height of the seqWias li^^^ 
and In Mvena.l dlffereht ways. In ?ifddrt1dh 'the teachefs In our 
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sample reviewed inforinatlon wrth»thc5r students. After the description 
of the size of the trees, the teacher !n our example discussed other 
things about them such as xhe?r age and resistance to fSrrr^ She then • 
began a complete review of her present.at ion> checkl"^:^ the students* 
acquired knowledge: 

T^ ^ OlK, let S go back and talk about what we-ve 

I hope you know some . things about seguoJa trees- 

now that you d!dn * t know when' ! started, let"s 

start out with What do you know about the 

size? ■ ^. • 

1S: ft*5 supposed to be about 300 feet. 

T: All right. It may grow — of course theylfe hot 
al l 3iOO feet — but they may grow to bi jOO feet 
' tall j What $Kse do you know about It^ size? 

In this manner, the Important points were checked,, and If the chlldreni 

did not seem sure of them, they were restated by the teacher. . 

Four Advantages^ of Teachers Oyer Textbooks 

^' Our studfy of teachers and textbooks has led us to identify four 
girneral advantages t-hat teachers have oyer textbooks Insetting children 
^tO'Understand and remember the material presented. We call thfese tailor- 

" Ihg t)ie^ines5ag<t» — aGHb4va^^l4^ attention^ and 



jTonrtorln^ comprehension ; These four are Interrelated arid! teachers often, 
say th|ng$r^ than one of these purposes, a t the 

Ho%y^byer» it is useful to. separate them for purposes of Jdiscusston. 
.; Wllorlng the TO^^^ refers to teachers aiapti ng. their -presentations^ 
t» 'jt^^^^^^ classes* Teachers can successfully i^atlor thfelr 
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prefsentatfc^5 because they know a great deal 5bout what the! r st^ldents . 
already do and do not know, and because they' can Interact with the chtl-^ 
dreij.^- ask them questions, receive questions from them, note puzzled 
looks, etc. Message tailoring can .also occur in the vocabulary i^nd 



sentence syntax used: Teachers jnajyL-use simpler words and sentences 
than those. found In the text. Sitjce we have not yet analyzed our samples 
for vocabulary and sentence syntax, we will focus only on the content of 
what was salrf, not the exact words or syntax used. 

In ..the above example, we saw how the teacher checked the students* 

prior knowledge (-e.g*, whether they ^1 ready knew what Is the btggest 

■r ' ■ ' . . — ■ I ■. ■■■■ , ■ ■ ; ■ 

and oldest I Ivlng; thing) and then used- thfs Information to tailor her 

message. Clearly the textbook writer, who jmu unknown ^ 

c'hlldreh' cannot tai lor the mesiiage as apprbpridtely'^ Message tailorfng 

is also seen i n: the teacher use of, the .size of the tal lest local v 

building and| of the sidewa/k outside the/ school to clarify how bl^ the 

' trees actually areV Mess^ge^ tai loring^iso occurs as a resul t of d^Il- 

dren's ^liestions, responses to the . teia-fcherVs ^question nony^fbal 

^IgnS' of understand! r)^ or puzzlements Ob>vIousTy» these interactions 

caif^npt occur betwee^ibe writer and/deader. As Socrates .statj^s In tbe^^'^^^^^ 

^dla I Ojai ue l [,h^^ r u s / •Wri tten words /seem %p talk to you: as" thougb^^^t^^ 

^were Intel 11 genty but - i*f* you ask fhem anythf hsi; about wb^^ St^y 

) they go pn tclU.ng you the same ihing^l^oreyer^ 



V. 



: ; ' Acwvat } ng pr I6r Icnowl edgfe / refers to teachers' rerrilndlog studertts 
' ; :, of ^{nfi^finatlon they already' k^ww Wblch is i'elevant to the current topic. 

■ ■ <l; / ..V' .'. ■ /■/ \ - ■ ' .. . ■■ 
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arKi helping them see how new Information fs related to knowledge they 
alr^dy have. Sometimes teachers do this-expl idtlyt as :when the 
teacher asks questions 1 ike: ^*D5d we le-irn somethiir^ last week that 
U related to this?'* . At other tim^s th« d J ruction ! s more subtle, as . 
in the example given above where the. te.JcTftir^^ 

students to say what they thought might be^ the oldest ahd largest v - 
' Uylrig thing. This enabled her to^ contrast sequoia trees wl th other 
things the childr<jn already knew about, and this- may have helped them 
relate the new I nfarmat ion to thevknown*- Similarly, jj^hen she mentioned 
the' helght of the Forum 50 bui lding, the length of the sidewalky ;^nd 

the width of the classroom, she wa:; ^1 vi ng the mater-i'al more concr^Vte 

I ■* ' ^ . • -' 

■ . - '■ ■ ■ ' ■, l ■ - o r . V" . ■ ■ ■ . ' , . V ■■ - ■• - 

meahlngifor the students. - / , . 

Focusing attention refj^rs; to.;t^»OHrelat^ activities, first, 
'teachers trV to Influence the Intensive aspect of S|:udents' at te^^^ 
• They Increase the amount of iTiterest.and motlv^itlon of their students 
by asking dlYect questions, "reinforcing correct responses, eUcltin'g 
guesses wher^ appropr 1 a te, and ehcpurag{ ng cofnments I n add I tlortij they 

and. try to keep I t focused ori the . 
material prfesented^v Secondly^ teiathcrs d|reb± chlldre^^ ttiVpay.atten^ \^ 
; tlon to* partlcularvpprts of th message, thus, influencing the s '^^^^^^^^^^ : 

^-^soect of attention:. The teacher in ^oyr; example dtrec^M the students ^ ^! | 

to focu ''' - '-^ 



J- it o^ moni tor i ng, refers to 'teachers *- chetklrtg whether the ^ 
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ask^'the chUdrenr 'questions -aboiit the"' 

|^||s;^||ii^^ ..teabh^r; In^^^^ur ^eowmpl e^d1;d ■ this fbr ; 



i1 1 ti>e5)it^|k^^^ points at^ the tind of her presentation 

J^^/;\^t*i^oii^ thfs at various ttmes i^ r presentat loni-^ 

^ 1^ iall^ring' In that the teachers jjse ' v 

*^^^^^t^^ c6iiprehenslon monitoring to taflor their Wssages^* 



.-../. 



^ 5sic^ of the^^erences bei^een learning from teachec^and learning 
frop textbooks are that teechers can tisllof .the i^^r^sentatf^ to the , 
Students *v background and'^evet of ^ understand I ngt provIde^ external r. 
ftttentlon^ focusing ''and comprehension monitoring^ and remind the'chMdren, 



........ y . ' . • . . 

df^el:ev^^ they already possess. VWe xfo* not kno^the pre- 

va1«<6e oi^ te^ch^rsl^^^^^^^^^^ of thesevpotentlal^advarttages, but al l ten 



tMchtirs t^^ made Mme use >f thlsin; 



^^^^^^^^^^^ :t^^^^^^ « learning by Reading* cKlldren must learn 

1^ wderstand^^f^^ that 'is not? ai^liel l \adaptid tp tttem as teachers, 



f:]^!*^^^^ They must Iriternpl lziis.the pro^^^ T r y 

i?atientw^ the Important mil fn pciln^s and Intejiratfbg the- / ^ J 

^ - ' : ' is 

^detii^ whether they ,ha>^ unde^ a text and Wha£ r : . ;J 



itfc^lf : ti^VI^^ Re$<Jarch ,on^^ of. these;*abl 1 1 ties 
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cKl IdrenTTiave dlf f Icul tle?^ in these 
:»copevand-' of' these"- djhFf Icul t les are 9i ' 



presentat ions, can 

dli^^tif rema I ns to be done^ The scdfk ,of t^e study have 



c^^^ Ijf understanding' how oral and wrl ttpsn 



dt;«ii^ limited by the small size t)f our Vanguage s^imples/ / 

keyertheliesSy^^^^^j^ practical recoiwnendations to /tektlx)ok wri ters .ah^^ / t ' 
^teachfer5^^arf''-be: drawn ' 

Auf^prs who are aware of the disadvantages of the wr f tten tnode 



.wheo^coi|ipared;*to bral^ may modify the written product so 



as ttt minimize Its 1 Imi tatloos^ for- example, authors can provide clear* 

'-^^/.S'v ' ' ' \ : ' . . •/ 

CMi^\^ to what they cdhsider most Important . Questlbns appearing at 
; critical junctures, in the text may help the re;aders evaluate their / 
comprehen^^lofiv to activate readers '^prior knowledge, authors 

■ caa choose ixai^ipVes which a>e jHkely to be'fammar io most readers^br 

-v.-- " .... . • - ■ ■ X. : - . ... . ■ • ; ' ; 

■ *^lse p than one .example so that -if a reader does not under- ' 

Stand one^- a, second or , third U ayahl.able. For certain critical and 
difficult 'ix)ncepts^ authors might consider writing explanations^ In* • 
" enttrelv^ ^fcrint ways ;^ Indicating clearly* the^,nature of^the repetl- 
tlbnv-andl Including all explanations in the final product. Thfe degree^ 
of mesiage tailoring could be further I ncrei\sfed If material's. wer« 
' teste<<^ wl th a saropl e of readers'^ fromn:tl«~tin^erpop«lat;Ton before ^ 

they were published. Thus^, unfamiliar examples and parts of the tejfts 

■ i^' ■ .. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■•"■■^ ■ - -" ^ 

that assume background kr»w1edge that many students lack cbu1< he. . • 



: : ' , 

^ ; vljieiltl^^^ be difficult to Implement In certain 

oijr this study points to^ways In which teachers can optimize 

; - the^^^ their reading compreh^enslon Instruction. 

' For c^ca^ sample that: some teachers are better than 

. ' • ■ ■' " ^ ♦ ■ . • " •'■•"J • ■ ' • ' ■ 

others In taking advantage of opportunities to focus students* attention, 

..- ■ ...;.,;-..„:....*■"-•.; ^^S^^r'i^h^- ' ' ' ^ ^' ■ ' 

talldf * the iwtssege approprt-4^^ prior knowledge and check 



— "-whethei^Tsiaide aT¥ 'cbmprehendjng^^ When It comes to 

'^reading Instruction, our analysts leads to specific questions teachers 
. icah ask about students who understand mi^terial better when It Is pre^ 
^ sen ted orally than when they read It. Such questions Include:. Djo the 

students '>:;ucceed In di St ingutshtng Important from unimportant I nfonTK(t Ion? 

Dp they try to relate the "new information to what they already know? Do 

they TOTiltor their Answers! to such questions may 

<2 • — — " ' . 

Ji^ip jn directing remediation effbrts to specific problems. , 
^ A final comment lest. we be"" misinterpreted: We- do not advocate 
.rewriting all textbooks so that they whl be tnore like oral language 
and therefore easier to comprehend. ,An Important aspect- of learning 

to read Is acquiring the abtl ity to deal with the full rang^ of written 

. ■' " • •• ■ . • ■. 

langaage an<) not Just with *Vatered-down*' ^rersions. .however, we^ be- 

•• ■ * ■ • ^ • ■ ■ ' ■ . . 

Iteve thSt teachers who are sensitive to the patentl.al difficulties 

■ ■ / J^' ' ■■ ' L/ ■ ^ - ' ■ . - . / 'V ■ ■ 
' /kJ^Ritlng when s^^^ make the trensltlon from learning by listening 

to l3&afn log by reading may be more suc<||ssfuV In effecting reading ^ 

compfehenslcKi tit thel^ students* f^^^ 
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